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to say that it deals with the amatory adventures of a rather unusual young 
English woman, one of the said adventures being a liaison (after her marriage 
to a deserving Englishman) with a soldier from Texas. A general moral and 
mental demoralization, apparently the reaction of the war, is continuously 
depicted, and there are all sorts of incidents that apparently have no necessary 
relation to the main thread of the story. The author well portrays transient 
scenes, passing attitudes, bits of actuality keenly realized for a moment, con- 
ceived with a kind of excess of imagination. But the picture is never seen 
steadily from one point of view; the persons never remain long enough in one 
posture or in one frame of mind to enable one to" judge whether they are hiunan 
beings or chimseras. Indeed, persons are represented by passions, bits of jest 
or highflown nonsense, strained moods, unrepresentative impulses — ^by the 
most exaggerated aspects of personality, in short. Is there, may there be, 
something real beneath all this? One doesn't know. 

Imaginative unrestraint in fiction may work out, variously, into romanticism, 
humor, vulgarity, brilliant but unsteady visioning of facts such as passes for 
witty criticism, tragedy, "with Hamlet left out"; into every kind of mental 
glint and sparkle, into all manner of crudities and subtleties. In The Clash 
the author's imrestrained and capricious fancy — a fancy evidently sensitive to 
the impact of fact yet not a slave to reality — ^works out into all these forms, 
and presents to us a dazzling but meaningless whole. Even the alleged 
meaning, which one suspects to be superficial enough, gets lost. The su- 
preme quality of the story is its versatility. Seldom, if ever before, one thinks, 
has so much silliness and so much intuition, of a sort, been so brilliantly packed 
into so short a tale. The great merit of The Clash is that it is not dull. It 
aflfects one with a bewildered interest, but its final effect is unsatisfying. Of 
one of Storm Jameson's books The London Times' s reviewer said that it was 
"nothing but talk, talk, talk", while a critic writing for The London Book- 
man declared that the same work " seems written with the very lifeblood of 
the author, with the very core of her brain fibre". Profound reflection may 
induce the belief that there is nothing necessarily inconsistent between these 
two judgments. 

Chaos or Cosmos? By Edgar L. Heermance. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 

Science, like religion, leads into ultimate mysteries; matter, as it is analyzed, 
seems to dissolve into smoke; old-fashioned physical materialism is more or less 
discredited; and it really seems as if, with all the exciting new ideas that we 
possess and with all the fine negations on which we pf ide ourselves, we ought 
to be able to construct some kind of modern version of Christianity which 
shall fit in with our present scientific notions, our habits, and our social 
conditions. Nothing drastic or revolutionary is contemplated or wanted. 
All that is desired is some kind of sensible working hypothesis that we can 
call religious and that is plainly not unscientific. 
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The trouble with such attempts is that science in the last analysis refuses 
to validate moral or religious ideas, and that views of the universe which 
leave out faith and moral consciousness exercise no binding force upon the 
himian spirit. 

In Mr. Heennance's version of Jesus's teachings, there appears to be a kind 
of incurable Philistinism. "Happy are the gentle-men," he says, "for they 
will [sic] inherit the earth. That is, God's world eventually will come into 
possession, not of the bully but of the courteous man, who with all his ability 
to see opportunities and his shrewdness in grasping them, is considerate of 
others' rights and interested in others' welfare." Thus is religious teaching 
made to sound like common sense. The reconciliation of religion and science 
is still easier; the passing of materialism removes the only real obstacle. 
Only think that matter is not material in the old naive sense of the word, and 
there is no longer any difficulty in regarding it as spiritual — ^if you are not too 
particular about what you mean by "spiritual". The general conception 
thus formed is hospitable to poetry, and there is room enough in Mr. Heer- 
mance's easy-going philosophy for the romanticism of Rousseau and Whitman. 
Modern astronomy does not make religious belief impossible — so let us believe. 
Evolution is really friendly to religion. Pace all difficulties connected with 
Pantheism, Panpsychism, and the mystery of evil, it is sufficient for us to know 
that God works from within. Ignoring the various antinomies in regard to 
the absolute, we may pleasantly believe that we "cooperate with God", 
whatever that may mean. The idea fits in well with our ideals of efficiency. 
Altruism is advantageous to the individual and in some degree necessary to 
the survival of communities. If anyone is not prompted by this argument 
to lead a better life, we may say to him, like Dogberry, that he is not the man 
we took him for. We must practice the "higher selfishness". Character is 
an asset. Prayer is an act of cooperation. "Once let the Christian realize 
that effort and study, attention and skill, carefulness and good management, 
are acts of communion, shared by God and expected to be acceptable service, 
and he will begin to pass the godless and evil man" — ^a favorite point of view 
with those who seem never to be quite sure whether religion is something that 
we use or something that uses us. The conclusion of the whole matter is 
clear: "Jesus's idea of the universe has proved adequate as a working hypothe- 
sis." 

All of which is about as inspiring as Confucianism. 



